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FIRE-FESTIVALS IN OTHER LANDS

CHAP,

The fire
walk in
Fiji,

They were followed by a number of people, including some
boys and a woman with a baby in her arms. " The Shinto-
ists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their prayers
and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them. Fire they
regard as the very spirit of evil; so twice a year, I believe,
they go through this fire-walking as a kind of ' outward and
visible sign of inward spiritual grace.'"l

In the island of Mbengga, one of the Fijian archipelago,
once every year a dracaena, which grows in profusion on
the grassy hillsides, becomes fit to yield the sugar of which
its fibrous root is full.    To render the roots edible it is
necessary to bake them among hot stones for four days.    A
great pit is dug and filled with great stones and blazing
logs, and when the flames have died down and the stones
are at white heat, the oven is ready to receive the roots.
At this moment the members of a certain clan called Na
Ivilankata, favoured of the gods, leap into  the oven and
walk unharmed upon the hot stones, which would  scorch
the feet of any other persons.    On one occasion when the
ceremony was witnessed by Europeans fifteen men of the
clan, dressed in garlands   and   fringes, walked   unscathed
through the furnace, where tongues of fire played among
the hot stones.    The pit was about nineteen feet wide and
the men marched round it, planting their feet squarely and
firmly on each stone.    When they emerged from the pit,

1 " A Japanese Fire-walk," A merican
Anthropologist, New Series, v. (1903)
PP- 377-38o. The ceremony has been
described to me by two eye-witnesses,
Mr. Ernest Foxwell of St. John's
College, Cambridge, and Miss E. P.
Hughes, formerly Principal of the
Teachers' Training College, Cam-
bridge. Mr. Foxwell examined the
feet of the performers both before
and after their passage through the
fire and found no hurt The heat
was so great that the sweat ran down
him as he stood near the bed of glow-
ing charcoal. He cannot explain the
immunity of the performers. He in-
forms me that the American writer
Perdval Lowell walked in the fire
and was burned so severely that he
was laid up in bed for three weeks;

while on the other hand a Scotch
engineer named Hillhouse passed over
the hot charcoal unscathed. Several
of Miss Hughes's Japanese pupils also
went through the ordeal with impunity,
but one of them burned a toe. Both
before and after walking through the
fire the people dipped their feet in a
white stuff which Miss Hughes was
told was salt Compare W. G. Aston,
Shinto (London, 1905), p. 348: "At
the present day plunging the hand into
boiling water, walking barefoot over a
bed of live coals, and climbing a ladder
formed of sword-blades set edge up-
wards are practised, not by way of
ordeal, but to excite the awe and
stimulate the piety of the ignorant
spectators."